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“Fortune” Surveys the Soviet Empire 


A thoughtful and significant appraisal of “the unity of 
the Soviet empire and the coherence of Communist doc- 
trine; the economic stress within the Soviet Union; and 
the quality of Soviet science” is found in a series of three 
lengthy articles published in Fortune (Chicago 11, Feb- 
ruary, 1957). They are described below. 


Political Dilemmas and Red Leadership 


Emmet Hughes, in an article, “The Condition of Com- 
munism,” says that “two somber and historic nights of 
1956 shook the Communist world, startled the democratic 
world, and sped the struggle between the two worlds to- 
ward new, urgent, and perhaps climactic issues.” These 
were: Khrushchev’s denunciation in February, 1956, of 
Stalinist Russia—“ ‘despotism . . . mass repressions . . . 
mass terror . . . mass acts of abuse . . . odious falsifica- 
tions . .. monstrous falsifications . . . brutal arbitrariness 
... the most brutal torture and oppression... .””” And, 
in November, the Red oppression in Hungary involving 
“more than 5,000 Soviet tanks and 200,000 Soviet sol- 
diers” to which “. . . Hungary’s workers and students, 
women and children, retorted by doing the impossible: 
they fought—tens of thousands to the death—against an 
empire extending across a quarter of the earth.” 

Besides incurring the denunciation of 55 members of 
the United Nations over the Hungarian repression and 
subjecting the Western Communist parties to “vast con- 
fusion, much embarrassment [and] some shame,” the 
Soviet leaders have been shaken by far more tangible 
events. The U.S.S.R. is concerned with “the security of 
its rule over seven satellite nations, 95 million people, and 
armies of a million men armed with Soviet weapons. A 
Nagy rising in Hungary to flout the Warsaw Alliance, a 
Gromulka brashly defying Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Hierarchy, a Tito applauding him, even ‘unhealthy ele- 
ments’ among Soviet workers and youth murmuring dis- 
tress and dissent—something, surely, has fevered all those 
well-tutored brains.” 

The Soviet Union presently is switched away from one- 
man leadership to “collective leadership” and “de-Stalini- 
zation.” Mr. Hughes writes that in place of the “sullen, 
pock-marked, tight-lipped Stalin, ponderously patient, 
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martial and menacing, bristling in mustache and epau- 
lettes . . . ,” Communists are called on to “behold the grin- 
ning, moonfaced Khrushchev, attired like a portly travel- 
ling salesman, peddling his political wares from London 
to Belgrade to New Delhi and Rangoon, jesting or snarl- 
ing his way through the cocktail parties of the world’s em- 
bassies, babbling volubly on world affairs across the hors 
d’oeuvres tables as vodka slurs the Marxist rhetoric.” 

While Khrushchev might have been chosen to provide 
a “contrast” after Stalin and “the recent, wretched past” 
the Russians are dealing with an even larger political prob- 
lem—“‘the riddle of how, without the dictator, the dicta- 
torship could survive.” But the “liberalization of political 
rule” has provided dilemmas to which Moscow has not 
“found a convincing, or a comforting, answer.” Mr. 
Hughes lists the following: (1) “Can ‘collective leader- 
ship’ within the Soviet Union ever provide effective lead- 
ership for world Communism ?”’; (2) “Can the ‘liberali- 
zation’ of political rule—either in the satellite nations or in 
the Soviet Union itself—be accurately controlled?” ; and, 
(3) “Can a Communist party be allowed freedom to amend 
belief and improvise policy—and still remain Com- 
munist ?” 

Failure to solve these dilemmas thus far has caused 
damage in the Communist world, Mr. Hughes states. 
“Throughout Western Europe, Communist prestige and 
confidence have been shaken by de-Stalinization as by no 
event since the 1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact. Not since the 
Spanish Civil War,” Mr. Hughes continues, “have writers, 
students, and intellectuals of the European left been so 
ee aroused as by Soviet slaughter of Hungarian 
rebels.” 

“Tt also seems clear,” the author observes, “that Com- 
munism, as a doctrine, is failing to attract any new re- 
cruits in Western Europe.” But, in spite of this, Com- 
munism is still a considerable force in France and Italy. 

In the satellite world “the issues are vastly different, 
the dangers more urgent,” says Mr. Hughes. “Here forty- 
three Soviet divisions stand guard over 95 million restive 
people. . . . Here—in all this dark and bloody twilight 
land between two worlds—the very definition of Com- 
munism is being tested, its final power and destiny per- 
haps being determined.” 

The recent events in Poland and the Hungarian Revo- 
lution have had a profound effect on Communism. The 
former led to a desire on the part of the Eastern European 
Communist parties for equality with Moscow while, in 
the words of Milovan Djilas, Tito’s former vice-president 
who is now serving a three-year jail term for writing in 
New York's, New Leader, “‘the Hungarian Revolu- 
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tion made a gigantic leap and placed on the agenda the 
problem of freedom in Communism, that is to say, the 
replacement of the Communist system itself by a new so- 
cial system.’ 

These historic events, Mr. Hughes believes, have had 
marked effects on what was formerly regarded as a 
monolithic bloc of states. Moscow has been deprived of a 
secure belt of satellite nations to be used for defensive or 
offensive military purposes. Additionally, “Communism 
has found so many different political expressions within 
the satellites that it is no longer possible to apply the word 
‘Communist’ to state approved doctrine with any real pre- 
cision”; and, from a political point of view “nationalist 
passions and ideological confusion combine to make al- 
most meaningless even the term ‘the satellite world’... .” 

Bulgaria, Romania, and Albania continue “to echo Mos- 
cow faithfully,” Mr. Hughes states. “Czechoslovakia 
stands close to this group. Its Communist leaders carry on 
bitter polemics with Tito ; and visiting Polish Communists 
are viewed by Prague police with the suspicion and vigil- 
ance hitherto reserved for Western visitors.’ “‘Czechoslo- 
vakia’s closest ideological neighbor is East Germany.” 
This is due “to grave political stress and the presence of 
Soviet armies. Ever since the 1953 riots, Walter Ulbricht 
and his Communist colleagues have known the fierceness 
of anti-Communist passion in the East German people.” 
The East German Communist press and party is “fright- 
ened by the Polish and Hungarian explosions” and at- 
tempt to counter the “ideological affinity between Poland 
and Yugoslavia” by echoing “their Czech comrades’ cries 
of stubborn Soviet orthodoxy.” 

Within Russia, too, people have been in ferment. Mr. 
Hughes lists three fears: “unbridled police power, imme- 
diate war, and economic misery. Happily, all three popu- 
lar fears have had their exact counterparts in anxieties of 
the Soviet leaders and Soviet state bureaucracy.” But 
even a slight effort to rid the U.S.S.R. of these fears by 
alleviating them has created problems. The liberalization 
taking place within the Soviet Union has created problems 
—there have been brazen acts of defiance, according to 
Mr. Hughes. These include a strike in the Kaganovich 
bearing plant outside Moscow, “the occasional sudden out- 
breaks of violence in concentration camps... , the impu- 
dent posting on the bulletin boards of Moscow University 
of the texts of B.B.C. broadcasts ..., the huge popularity 
of a recent novel (Not by Bread Alone) slyly deriding the 
clumsy Moscow bureaucracy... .””’ Summing up the cur- 
rent ordeal of Communism, Mr. Hughes says: “What 
brings such tension to the present is the convergence, at 
this moment, of so many ominous events demanding omi- 
nous choices. 

“Thus: the need to make economic concessions to the 
satellites has come precisely at a moment when Soviet 
Russia’s own economic machinery is so strained that a 
cutback in industrialization seems inevitable; the need to 
revert in Hungary to the most brutal Stalinist methods of 
repression, so recently stigmatized, has come precisely at 
the time when Soviet leaders are striving to display to the 
world as well as to their own people, if not new morals, 
at least new manners; the ferment in the satellites has 
come exactly when it is most costly to world diplomacy. 
... The shocking failure of Communist educational meth- 
ods—a failure equally clear in Warsaw, Budapest, even 
some Soviet universities—has come just when Soviet 
Communism was already amply burdened with the ideo- 
logical trials of ‘collective leadership’; the doctrinal con- 
fusion and structural weaknesses of Communist parties 


have developed in a period of ‘co-existence’ with the 

From what has happened in the Soviet Union and in 
its satellites recently it is apparent that the Russian leaders 
have been unable to solve the problems that came by their 
succession to Stalin. ‘What is still more grave: as these 
men meet crises born of their own new policies, they have 
discovered nothing to do more ingenious than to summon 
again the devices of Stalinism.” 

But, Mr. Hughes warns, **... the import of all that has 
happened within the Soviet empire may yet prove to be 
indecisive, even less than crucial, in the reckoning of 
history. For the final impact of these events upon the 
future depends upon something beyond their own realm. 
And that is—the democratic world’s own perception of 
their meaning.” | 

Yet it is dangerous to be deceived into thinking that 
the “current confusion leaves Communists everywhere 
with pathetically few plausible convictions about the fu- 
ture,” Mr. Hughes writes. While Communist estimates of 
the “potency of Western revolutionary forces [were] 
greatly exaggerated,” the author says “Communist antici- 
pations have been reasonably fulfilled: the power of co- 
lonial revolutionary forces has proved itself as vigorously 
—and a great part of the Western world has awakened to 
the fact quite as sluggishly—as Communists have long and 
consistently forecast.” 

“As for Communist appraisal of the economic destiny 
of the West, its past errors delight all Western commen- 
tators,” Mr. Hughes says. Yet the Communist can assure 
himself like this: “ ‘The United States is managing so 
well only because of its military expenditures and foreign 
aid. This reprieve will end when those devices end—and 
when the U. S. has to compete for a greater share of the 
world market... 

Westerners must concern themselves with the changing 
pattern of political behavior in Communism, we must be 
aware of the changes in outward devices of politics and 
propaganda and become aware of the fact that perhaps the 
purpose of Communism itself may undergo change. Mr. 
Hughes says, “But whatever the truth of such speculation, 
the insistent focusing of all attention upon Soviet Com- 
munism’s theoretical final purpose distracts thought from 
what is, at any given moment, profoundly significant: 
the strength of Soviet ability—and the urgency of its re- 
solve—to pursue this purpose.” 


“Contradictions” in Marxist Economics 


“The Kremlin today is like a reckless corporate board 
of directors that has become obsessed with the ambition of 
making its company the biggest in the world; having ex- 
panded plant and equipment too fast, it must now adjust 
its ambitions to reality,” write Gilbert Burck and Sanford 
S. Parker in their article in Fortune, “The Crisis of Soviet 
Capitalism.” 

These adjustments are forced on the Soviet Union be- 
cause “it has not been content to wait for a natural, bal- 
anced growth, in which consumption and investment in- 
crease along with the size of the labor force and its 
productivity, or output per man-hour. The U.S.S.R. has 
become a formidable military and industrial power not so 
much by raising productivity as by diverting more and 
more people into industrial employment—quadrupling the 
industrial labor force by collectivizing agriculture, forcing 
peasants into factories, and deliberately keeping down pro- 
duction of consumer goods.” 

But the Soviet Union cannot hope to drain as many 
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people into the factories in the future. “The sixth Five- 
Year Plan [1956-60], indeed explicitly recognizes this 
fact, calling for only a rise of only 10 per cent in industrial 
employment, but a 50 per cent rise in industrial produc- 
tivity. The Soviet economy,” the authors observe, “is en- 
tering a competitive world of advanced technology oper- 
ated by refined human skills, a world in which it can no 
longer shift manpower around or increase its efficiency 
merely by using those primitive instruments of a com- 
mand economy, force and terror.” 

lhe crisis facing the Soviet Union today boils down to 
a dilemma. “Because popular resentment is actually be- 
ginning to affect production, the Kremlin must now make 
real concessions to consumers. Lut,” the authors say, “if 
the Kremlin makes such concessions, it cannot keep pace 
with, much less surpass, the military and economic prog- 
ress of the U. S.” 

“The four years since Stalin’s death have been charac- 
terized by a shifting balance between two schools of 
thought about the economy,” the authors observe. In 
1953, Malenkov and Khrushchev “delivered sensational 
speeches to the effect that consumer goods and agriculture 
should get more attention” which “reflected the growing 
conviction among Soviet industrial managers that the way 
to solve the productivity problem was to provide incentives 
to farmers and workers.” Malenkov, then premier, actu- 
ally announced that it was the policy of the government to 
increase ‘‘the investment in consumer industries, to use 
some heavy-industry capacity for consumer goods, to tap 
government stockpiles for consumers, to trim the military 
budget.” 

sut after Russia’s first thermonuclear weapon was pro- 
duced in the fall of 1953, the whole policy changed both 
domestically and internationally, the authors say. It soon 
became evident that “its immense investment in conven- 
tional ground arms was growing obsolete, that military 
power in the future would depend more on technology 
than on cannon fodder, and that a new national effort now 
had to be made in nonferrous metallurgy, aircraft and 
instrumentation.” The old policy of emphasizing invest- 
ment in heavy industry was brought back, Malenkov was 
demoted and Khrushchev nominated Bulganin to succeed 
him. Messrs. Burck and Parker underline the following 
statement: “The Kremlin is up against the agonizing pos- 
sibility that its old obsession with catching up with the 
West is precisely what will prevent Soviet Russia from 
ever catching up with the West, and the fact that the 
Kremlin’s power has depended on ‘a high rate of non- 
consumption’ is precisely what will destroy that power.” 

“... The Soviet consumers have had precious littie re- 
ward for forty years of national sacrifice.” Real wages 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1952 “after taxes and compulsory bond 
purchases, stood at somewhere between 63 per cent and 90 
per cent of their 1928 level, “and the real wages of the 
country are distributed less equitably than they used to be.” 

“Few outside the intelligentsia enjoy civilized housing, 
or have a remote chance of ever enjoying such housing,” 
the article continues. “Back in 1913 the per capita living 
space in Soviet cities averaged about seventy-five square 
feet ; today the average per capita living space is less than 
fifty square feet, or about a tenth of the U. S. average.” 

The basic problem of the Soviet Union is “. . . how to 
increase productivity, or output per man-hour.” Lenin’s 
credo was: “ ‘Productivity of labor is the most important, 
the principal thing, for the victory of the new social sys- 
tem’” and “*. . . Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, 
and will be utterly vanquished, by the fact that socialism 
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creates a new and much higher productivity of labor.’ ” 
But it is being contradicted. According to Colin Clark, 
the Sritish econometrician, “although Russian net nation- 
al product per man-hour amounted to as much as 33 per 
cent of the U. S. net national product per man-hour in 
1900...” it “is probably a little more than 20 per cent 
of U.S. net national product per man-hour today.” 

Today the Kremlin is facing the problem of the slowing 
down of industrial growth which is expected to decline 
even further. Part of the problem is manpower. “It can 
he estimated that the growth of the total civilian labor 
force will decline from eight million in 1951-55 to less 
than three million in 1956-60; it will pick up to about five 
million in 1961-65, and to perhaps ten million in 1966-70." 
The decline and shortage of labor are caused by the loss 
of 10 million Russians who died during collectivization, 
the 20 million who died during World War I!, and untold 
millions who died in slave labor camps. Overcrowding 
and urbanization have also reduced the birth rate from 
38 per 1,000 in 1938 to 25 today. 

In order to satisfy the needs of the sixth Five-Year 
Plan, the authors estimate, “the nonfarm labor force must 
be awarded all the increase in total labor foree—perhaps 
three million—and must also take at least four million 
more workers now employed elsewhere.” Some may come 
from the army and some from natural increase in the 
population, but the rest must come from the agricultural 
labor force. The authors do not believe that Soviet agri- 
culture, which is sadly unproductive for a variety of rea- 
sons, can over the next few years “provide a growing 
population with its 1956 per capita food supply” and “. . . 
release, in addition, three to five million workers for in- 
dustry to meet the sixth Five-Year Plan’s nonfarm goal.” 

“Since the extra manpower simply won't be there,” the 
authors say, “the Kremlin can achieve its grandiose goals 
only by raising industrial productivity fast. Indeed the 
only way the Soviet Union can overtake U. S. industrial 
production by, say, 1970 would be to turn in an annual 
industrial productivity increase of about & or 9 per cent.” 
The authors say emphatically that it cannot be done. “The 
Kremlin simply cannot speed up efficiency now because of 
popular upheavals and disaffection—the loss of satellite 
tribute, the need for more housing, and all the other rising 
demands of an awakened people who have been swindled 
for nearly forty vears. For these demands will cut into 
the very investments with which the Kremlin planned to 
raise future productivity.” 

Moreover, the authors see a need to replace obsolete 
capital goods which is rising in the U.S.S.R. This calls 
into being the economic phenomenon that “industrial 
growth rate slows down as replacements rise.” “There 
are many more reasons why Soviet industrial productivity 
must grow more slowly from now on,” the writers ob- 
serve. “Soviet productivity, compared to that of the U. S.., 
varies greatly from industry to industry. It is highest in 
heavy and military industry, and lowest in raw materials 
and finished consumer goods. . . . To improve productivity 
where it is susceptible to the greatest improvement, there- 
fore, the Soviet Union must shift capital and managerial 
and technical talent away from the industries where the 
Kremlin wants them most.” Additionally, “Soviet raw- 
material production, like its agriculture, suffers from many 
God-given disadvantages that cannot be easily or quickly 
overcome. Finally,’ Messrs. Burck and Parker write, 
“the policy of distorting natural growth by central plan- 
ning has imposed terrific handicaps on industrial operat- 
ing techniques.” 
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“What intensifies the Kremlin’s crisis is that it must 
juggle not only its own industrial demands and its peoples’ 
consumption demands, but also a steeply increasing mili- 
tary bill within a shrinking growth potential... . A Soviet 
economy only a third as large as the U. S. economy is 
making a military effort perhaps two-thirds as large as 
the U. S. Therefore it must devote twice as large a share 
- its gross national product to military production as the 

~ 

Messrs. Burck and Parker suggest that “the Kremlin 
. .. has two ways of relieving the pressure. One is to 
subject and harness Western Europe’s economy and the 
other is to try to make a disarmament deal with the U. S. 
But in the main, it is confronted with two clear choices: 
either it must stick with its heavy-industry policy, or it 
must relax that policy far beyond anything yet sug- 
gested. ... 

‘A decision to stick with heavy industry would require 
a new crack down on the people and might end in violent 
revolution. .. . Yet a real shift toward consumer goods, 
because it would end the myth of the necessity of abso- 
lutism, would pave the way for the gradual downgrading 
and disintegration of the Communist party dictatorship.” 

The authors believe that the Kremlin would not choose 
between these alternatives, and make the following predic- 
tion: “Although the crisis could erupt into World War 
III, it seems more likely to spawn a long period of stop- 
gap measures, ad hoc policy changes, and Kremlin re- 
shufflings. These might,” predict Messrs. Burck and Par- 
ker, “over a period of years, effect a substantial and pri- 
mary peaceful change in the Soviet system; or they might 
whet the people’s appetite for faster and greater change 
and so lead to coups d’état and popular uprisings.” The 
trend, however, “. . . will take only one direction—away 
from the cruel and distorted state capitalism that has ex- 
ploited the Russian people for nearly forty hard years.” 


The Situation in Soviet Science 


Opinions collected by Fortune (February, 1957) from 
thirty-six of “some of the best U. S. and British scien- 
tists” based on visits to Russian laboratories over the past 
few years provide the raw material for an unsigned arti- 
cle, “How Good Is Soviet Science ?” 

The answer, as one would expect, is: “It is good—in 
some branches, extremely good; in some branches, re- 
spectable ; in others, mediocre but improving.” 

This should not be astonishing, however. After all, the 
article points out, “given a country of some 200 million 
people with a considerable scientific tradition, with a 
broad basic educational system, with incentives and pres- 
sures that bring the cream of the country’s intellects into 
science ; and given, too, an age in which the whole world 
is making scientific advances, it would be surprising if 
Soviet Russia were not sharing in those advances.” 

Although “taken as a whole, the achievement and capa- 
bilities of Soviet science are still below the level of the 
West. . . . Soviet Russia’s leading mathematicians and 
pure physicists are as creative and as profound as the best 
in the West. Soviet chemists,” the article continues, “are 
more confined than their counterparts in the West to work 
on practical production problems, but they are well-trained 
and inventive. Soviet biologists, after being hamstrung 
during a period of political harassment [the cult of Ly- 
senko theories in genetics], are beginning to do productive 
work again.” However, the scientists seem to feel that 
“Soviet medical-research men are mainly concerned with 
the sort of problems the West solved a generation ago. 


Soviet astronomers are working on a small scale. Most 
Soviet engineers are not much more than competent by 
Western standards.” 

It is necessary to note, however, that the consensus is 
that “in the purely theoretical fields, Soviet scientists are 
as good as any in the world, and in fact a pronounced 
emphasis on theory dominates all of Soviet science. But 
in the less theoretical aspects of science, quality drops off 
sharply.” 

Of the more “disconcerting” things about the U.S.S.R., 
one is the “first rate scientific work being done inside a 
police state”; and another that because the Soviet state 
“allows professional freedom to the top scientists in the 
theoretical field...” it “. . . helps attract the best minds 
into science.” Other disciplines do not enjoy freedom. 

There have been “periodic warnings that the Soviet 
Union is ‘out-producing’ the U. S. in scientists ... ,” but 
some Americans are skeptical. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is quoted as saying: “ ‘We should not be too preoccupied 
with the numbers racket. Numbers are rather meaningless 
when judging scientific training or professional resources’.” 

Nevertheless, in Russia the emphasis on_ scientific 
studies is remarkable. “All boys and girls attend the same 
schools through the seventh grade; then, while some are 
shifted to vocational training, the brightest students take 
three more years to complete their secondary education 
in ‘ten-year school.’” “Every student in ten-year school,” 
the article states, “spends 41 per cent of his time on 
mathematics and science.” 

About “400,000 a year .. . proceed to higher education, 
where almost half of them specialize in science or engi- 
neering. In 1955 Soviet universities and engineering 
schools turned out 130,000 engineers and scientists, while 
the U. S. graduated only 60,000.” Many Soviet boys and 
girls “who drop out of the main stream at the end of the 
seventh or tenth year receive specialized technical training 
at schools called ‘technicums.’ This year these trade schools 
will graduate 100,000 draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, 
laboratory assistants, and other technicians.” 

Impressive as these numbers are, they hide certain 
weaknesses which are described as spotty scientific train- 
ing, lower quality in courses, overcrowding, and lack of 
laboratory facilities. 

Professor Maurice Stacey, head of the Birmingham 
University chemistry department, “was struck by the 
‘worship’ of scientists that was evident everywhere. 
‘Wherever we went,” Professor Stacey observed, “ ‘we 
seemed to be regarded on the same plane as Bulganin.’” 
It was also observed that caste distinctions among scien- 
tists are more pronounced than in Britain and these dis- 
tinctions were based on earnings. “A university rector,” 
the article states, “‘who happens to be a scientist, as many 
of them are, earns about 40,000 rubles a month as adminis- 
trator, scientist, lecturer, writer, and consultant. On top 
of that, he gets a car and chauffeur, spacious living quar- 
ters, a country house and grounds, seven weeks’ paid va- 
cation, and a license to shop at special stores that sell 
television sets, phonographs, fine foods, and other luxuries 
at nominal prices. Altogether he earns more than fifty 
times as much as a factory laborer. . . .” 

The article closes with a quotation from Dr. M. H. 
Trytten, scientific-manpower expert of the U. S. National 
Academy of Sciences, who exclaims in wonderment: 
«Somehow a system of government based on materialism 
has found a way to bestow its highest rewards on men 
who deal in abstract ideas.’ ” 
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